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FOREWORD 


Public  Housing  is  now  entering  upon  a new  phase  and  the  San 
Francisco  Planning  and  Housing  Association  felt  the  need  of  an 
informal  analysis  of  Public  Housing  in  San  Francisco  as  a guide  in 
the  formation  of  its  post-war  policy.  A Committee  was  appointed 
of  individuals  interested  in  special  aspects  of  the  question  and  the 
members  of  this  Committee  made  their  studies  separately. 

The  Report  as  published  may  bring  up  points  on  which  unani- 
mous approval  is  lacking  and  continued  studies  may  disprove  cer- 
tain contentions  made  here.  However,  the  survey  is  released  as  the 
sincere  effort  of  individuals  who  feel  free  to  speak  as  citizens  and  we 
wish  to  express  our  deep  appreciation  to  them  for  their  splendid 
work. 

The  San  Francisco  Planning  and  Housing  Association  is  not 
responsible  for  statements  or  information  given  in  these  reports. 


Hervey  Parke  Clark,  President 


INTRODUCTION 


When  Holly  Courts,  San  Francisco’s  first  housing  project  was 
opened  in  May  1940,  those  who  supported  the  new  program  of  slum 
clearance  could  only  argue  the  social  benefits  from  faith,  hope  or  the 
down-to-earth  fact  that  building  houses  for  those  who  desperately 
needed  them  was  an  eminently  intelligent  way  to  combat  unemploy- 
ment. 

After  five  years  of  actual  experience  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
to  talk  from  theory.  Public  Housing  is  a fact.  We  can  review  the 
record  and  evaluate  the  results. 

Has  the  experiment  been  a success?  In  what  way  have  people 
benefitted?  From  what  mistakes  can  we  learn?  What  shape  should 
future  action  take? 

These  and  similar  questions  were  asked  by  the  Directors  of  the 
San  Francisco  Planning  and  Housing  Association.  This  informal 
study  is  the  result.  It  was  made  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  lay  citi- 
zen. The  major  sources  of  information,  naturally,  were  the  files, 
bulletins  and  personnel  of  the  Housing  Authority.  The  reports  are 
on  social  aspects,  finances,  architecture,  human  attitudes  . . . and 
were  written  by  busy  men  and  women  who  took  time  off  to  find  out 
for  themselves  how  Public  Housing  was  going  and  set  down  the 
facts  as  they  found  them. 

The  review  deals  with  five  permanent  Housing  Projects : Holly 
Courts,  Potrero  Terrace,  Sunnydale,  Valencia  Gardens  and  West- 
side  Court.  It  omits  war  housing  entirely  but  in  passing  we  can  note 
that  few  would  now  dispute  the  value  to  San  Francisco  of  having 
established  before  the  war,  an  agency  equipped  to  handle  emergency 
mass  shelter.  Not  only  were  some  10,000  temporary  dwelling  units 
rushed  to  completion  by  the  San  Francisco  Housing  Authority  but 
as  the  five  permanent  housing  projects  were  completed  they  were 
in  part  thrown  open  to  war  workers  and  service  men’s  families. 
While  the  war  halted  the  building  of  six  remaining  projects  and 
temporarily  changed  the  pattern  of  life  in  those  that  were  com- 
pleted, there  is  enough  material  to  make  this  review  surprisingly 
revealing. 

Highpoints  show : 

That  this  city  has  received  from  the  Housing  Authority  sub- 
stantial sums  in  lieu  of  taxes,  $321,489  in  three  years.  San  Francisco 
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pays  its  quota  of  subsidy  in  not  taxing  the  new  buildings.  However, 
in  paying  2l/2%  of  the  dwelling  rent  income  to  the  city  for  services, 
(police,  fire,  etc.),  the  Housing  Authority  has  not  only  paid  more 
than  the  agreed  amount  but  has  turned  over  to  the  city  treasury 
more  than  these  areas  have  ever  brought  in  through  taxes.  In  fact, 
the  sum  represents  the  amount  which  would  have  been  paid  on  the 
full  assessed  valuation.  The  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  properties 
of  the  deferred  and  still  unbuilt  projects  also  amounts  to  more  than 
would  have  been  collected  by  the  city  on  these  properties  under 
former  ownership.  The  hoary  argument  that  Public  Housing  would 
be  a big  drain  upon  the  city  has  proved  to  be  unfounded. 

We  cannot  at  the  present  get  figures  on  normal  operational  costs 
or  the  amount  of  subsidy  per  family  because  of  wartime  conditions. 
In  fact,  because  these  permanent  projects  were  opened  to  war 
workers  and  higher  rents  charged,  and  because  the  economic  status 
of  even  the  low  income  families  who  originally  were  selected  im- 
proved during  the  war,  no  subsidy  has  ever  been  collected  by  the 
San  Francisco  Housing  Authority  from  the  Federal  Government. 

The  survey  also  emphasizes  what  we  already  knew,  but  which  is 
not  generally  known,  namely,  that  the  cost  of  land  in  the  most  con- 
gested areas  of  San  Francisco  goes  beyond  the  price  legally  per- 
mitted to  the  Authority.  For  example,  if  the  City  of  San  Francisco 
had  not  contributed  from  the  budget  an  extra  $75,000  to  buy  the 
land  in  Chinatown,  no  project  could  be  built  there.  With  building 
costs  what  they  are  today,  the  legal  limit  of  $1,250  per  room  will 
have  to  be  revised  upward  by  Congress  or  we  cannot  complete  the 
program  of  the  six  remaining  projects  for  which  we  have  the  plans. 

In  the  report  of  Minority  Groups  it  becomes  quite  evident  that 
we  are  going  to  need  more  public  housing  in  certain  overcrowded 
areas.  Take  the  situation  of  the  Negroes.  Before  the  war  there  were 
some  5,000.  Now  there  are  about  30,000  and  except  for  temporary 
war  housing,  no  new  shelter.  The  Japanese  are  drifting  back.  With 
restrictive  covenants  limiting  and  cramping  these  American  citizens 
and  private  builders  showing  no  inclination  to  fill  this  housing  need, 
some  public  action  will  have  to  be  taken  to  relieve  the  desperate 
overcrowding. 

In  sampling  the  attitudes  of  people  who  lived  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  housing  projects  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  opposition  and 
resentment  have  largely  subsided,  and  that  neighbors  consider  that 
their  property  not  only  has  not  suffered  from  public  housing  but 
has  increased  in  value. 
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As  to  social  benefits,  we  note  that  the  permanent  housing  projects 
have  a normal  rate  of  health,  fire  and  police  protection.  Even  in  this 
emergency  situation  which  allows  service  men  and  war  workers  to 
live  in  the  projects,  45%  of  the  residents  nevertheless  have  come 
from  substandard  houses  and  areas  with  a high  rate  of  street  acci- 
dents, fires,  delinquency,  tuberculosis,  pneumonia  and  infant  mor- 
tality. It  does  not  take  much  calculating  to  see  the  worry,  illness, 
grief  saved  to  several  thousand  families  through  decent  shelter  not 
to  mention  financial  saving  to  the  city.  Many  of  the  children  instead 
of  playing  in  dangerous  streets  or  near  bars  or  poolrooms,  have  had 
access  to  open  space  and  playgrounds  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives.  “Where  could  I ever  find  five  such  rooms  for  my  four  child- 
ren ? ’’  exclaimed  one  mother,  in  gratitude. 

In  this  matter  of  children  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  before 
this  war  France  and  Sweden  had  the  same  birth  rate  — - 23  per  1,000. 
Sweden  instituted  a country-wide  building  program  and  absolutely 
eliminated  her  slums.  France  did  not.  By  providing  decent  homes 
for  all  her  people  Sweden  cut  infant  mortality  in  half.  She  saved 
her  babies  and  that  made  the  difference  between  the  declining  popu- 
lation of  France  and  the  stationary  population  of  Sweden.  If  there 
be  any  encouragement  to  family  life  it  should  come  in  the  form  of 
decent  shelter.  One  medical  authority  has  said  that  housing  is  the 
most  important  single,  unsolved  public  health  problem  in  the  United 
States. 

The  members  of  the  survey  group  all  agree  that  public  housing 
is  now  pretty  generally  accepted.  It  is  not  the  controversial  sub- 
ject which  it  was  five  years  ago.  It  serves  a definite  purpose  and  is 
not  the  threat  to  private  enterprise  which  its  opponents  once  feared 
that  it  might  be.  It  deals  with  a field  of  housing  20%  lower  than 
anything  private  building  can  profitably  meet.  This  change  of  atti- 
tude in  the  public  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  soundness  of  the 
policies  and  procedure  followed  by  the  San  Francisco  Housing 
Authority.  We  wish  to  thank  them  for  their  ready  help  in  this  study. 

Dorothy  W.  Erskine 


ARCHITECTURE 

There  is  no  typical  San  Francisco  public  housing  project.  The 
sites  occupied  are  so  dissimilar  in  size,  topography,  and  proximity 
to  transportation,  work,  school,  and  recreational  facilities,  that  the 
projects  of  necessity  differ.  The  five  permanent  projects  were  built 
in  the  course  of  four  years.  A study  shows  throughout  those  four 
years  a growing  conception  of  housing  needs,  and  where  there  is 
repetition,  an  improvement  in  the  direction  of  livability  and  gen- 
eral aspect.  In  other  words,  the  keynote  is  progress. 

HOLLY  COURTS 

Holly  Courts,  designed  by  Arthur  Brown  Jr.  and  finished  May 
31,  1940,  is  the  first  and  smallest  of  the  projects,  118  dwelling  units. 
It  is  a typical  city  project  in  that  it  is  close  to  busy  Mission  Street 
and  has  a fairly  high  density,  44  families  per  acre.  Percentage  of 
site  coverage  is  36,  the  highest  of  any  of  the  projects.  Such  high 
coverage  was  possible  due  to  the  proximity  of  a large  park  which 
can  be  used  for  recreational  purpose  and  the  combination  of  wide 
streets  surrounding  the  area  and  proximity  to  good  transportation 
facilities,  which  made  the  inclusion  of  parking  areas  unnecessary. 

With  such  coverage  possible,  the  project  was  developed  as  row 
housing  and  designed  to  be  small  in  scale.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  esthetics,  this  smallness  in  scale  which  relates  the  exterior  to 
the  small  scale  interior  is  distinctly  an  advantage.  The  project  is 
the  garden  type  development,  and  resembles  in  scale  an  English 
village.  No  other  project  quite  has  this  intimate  coziness.  Various 
factors  contribute  to  this  feeling,  first  of  course,  the  plan.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  site  is  triangular.  Through  the  center  a long  interior 
axis  is  developed  going  from  the  base  of  the  triangle  on  Patton 
Street  to  the  apex  on  Holly  Park  Circle.  This  axis  cuts  through  the 
center  of  a series  of  five  rectangular  courts  which,  on  the  lower 
side,  are  occupied  by  small  backyards  and  the  upper  side,  by  play 
areas,  and  the  entrance  way  to  the  houses  facing  the  courts. 

The  arrangement  of  rectangular  courts  within  a triangle  is  par- 
ticularly fortuitous  along  the  streets  which  form  the  long  legs  of 
the  triangle.  Here  by  keeping  the  buildings  themselves  rectangular 
and  parallel  to  the  central  axis,  triangular  entrance  gardens  are 
formed  which  tend  to  give  privacy  and  add  to  the  intimate  feeling. 
Factors  contributing  to  the  smallness  of  scale  of  the  project  are  the 
individual  entrances,  casements  windows,  the  trellace-like  sides  to 
the  entrance  shelter,  and  the  small  scale  metal  railings  with  their 
metal  balusters.  Because  of  these  elements,  because  the  buildings 
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are  white  and  depend  on  planting  for  relief  from  glare  and  possible 
monotony,  rather  than  paint  and  changes  in  color,  they  seem  much 
less  modern  than  later  projects  such  as  Valencia  Gardens.  Actually 
they  have  one  feature  which  could  well  be  repeated  by  the  so-called 
“Modernists,”  namely,  a flat  roof  with  absolutely  no  cornice. 

Construction  of  all  the  projects  is  similar.  Floors  are  asphalt 
tile,  walls  are  concrete  painted  on  the  exterior  and  plastered  on  the 
interior.  Partition  walls  are  metal  lath  and  plaster.  Ceilings  are 
exposed  concrete  except  on  top  floors  where  a plaster  ceiling  is 
hung  from  the  wooden  roof  above.  At  Holly  Courts  the  finished 
roof  is  tar  and  gravel. 

There  is  no  sound-proofing  as  air  borne  sound  tends  to  nullify 
sound-proofing  of  walls  and  floors.  Since  areas  are  broken  up  and 
small  in  scale,  air  borne  sounds  are  minimized  and  also  wind  cur- 
rents. Fire  hazard  is  reduced  by  the  type  of  construction  and  the 
firewalls  which  occur  on  the  average  of  every  forty  feet. 

In  Holly  Courts,  houses  are  individually  heated  by  a console 
type  of  gas  heater  installed  in  the  living  room.  Gas  ranges  are 
provided  and  an  electric  outlet  where  tenants  can  install  their  own 
refrigerator.  The  laundry  tray  is  next  to  the  kitchen  sink.  The 
space  over  the  sink  and  tray  is  occupied  by  open  shelving.  There  is 
a hall  closet  under  the  stairs  and  a linen  closet  in  the  hallway.  Bed- 
room closets  lack  doors.  In  general  the  project  is  a two  story  job 
with  living  rooms  and  kitchens  downstairs,  bedrooms  upstairs. 
The  average  number  of  rooms  per  unit  is  4.18. 

The  project  being  small  has  less  space  given  over  to  manage- 
ment and  public  use  than  most,  in  all,  only  about  2500  square  feet. 
This  includes  the  management  offices,  a maintenance  shop,  paint 
shop,  material  storage  space,  and  a social  hall  with  kitchen,  check 
room,  and  public  toilets. 

POTRERO  TERRACE 

Potrero  Terrace,  designed  by  John  Bakewell  Jr.,  Fredrick  H. 
Meyer,  and  Warren  C.  Perry  and  completed  in  1941,  a year  later 
than  Holly  Courts,  is  totally  unlike  the  first  project.  Its  469  dwelling 
units  make  it  nearly  four  times  as  large.  The  site  is  extremely 
steep,  sloping  southward  to  the  industrial  area  which  flanks  the 
Bayshore  Highway.  This  precludes  the  closed  type  of  plan  found 
at  Holly  Courts.  There  are  no  convenient  transportation  facilities 
nearby,  no  parks  or  recreational  areas.  This  called  for  ingeniously 
arranged  small  parking  areas  and  approximately  6200  square  feet 
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of  community  and  administration  space.  Play  areas  are  small  as  at 
Holly  Courts. 

The  necessity  of  laying  out  the  buildings  so  as  to  handle  the 
problem  of  cuts  and  fills  most  economically  forced  an  arrangement 
of  buildings  following  the  contour  lines.  The  percentage  of  cover- 
age is  small,  only  13.10  as  the  aforementioned  cuts  and  fills,  parking 
areas  and  the  roadways  which  divide  the  area  into  four  blocks  all 
eat  up  land.  The  density  is  also  low,  27.4. 

The  project  is  again  a development  of  row  housing  as  each 
apartment  has  an  individual  entrance  on  the  ground  floor,  though 
two  apartment  entrances  are  combined  in  a single  recessed  doorway 
on  the  front  facade.  Doorways  at  the  narrow  ends  of  the  buildings 
have  an  unsupported  cantilevered  slab  projecting  to  form  a shelter. 

The  simplicity  of  the  entrance  treatment  and  the  lightness  of 
the  balcony  which  runs  across  the  view  side  of  the  buildings  at  the 
second  story  height  all  tend  to  emphasize  the  block-like  rectangu- 
lar form  of  the  buildings.  The  buildings  are  pink  or  greenish  tan 
with  bluegreen  doors.  The  sloping  roofs  are  tiled. 

The  aspect  is  of  a Mediterranean  Hillside  because  of  the  view 
of  the  bay,  the  following  of  the  contour  lines,  the  simple  form  of 
the  buildings,  the  color  of  the  tile  roofs.  The  feeling  of  openness 
and  spaciousness  combined  with  the  well  emphasized  geometrical 
form  of  the  buildings  gives  the  project  an  almost  monumental 
quality  which  is  equally  as  attractive  as  the  intimate  coziness  of  Holly 
Courts.  Indeed,  like  the  latter,  Potrero  Terrace  also  has  humanizing 
fine  scale  details,  namely,  the  light  balconies,  the  divisions  of  the 
wooden  sashed  windows  into  small  panes,  and  the  planting.  This 
lends  an  air  of  livability  to  the  block-like  buildings  and  furthermore 
makes  the  dry  yards  sightly.  These  yards  occur  on  the  downhill 
side  of  each  building  and  face  the  front  facades  of  the  buildings 
below,  an  arrangement  which  might  be  awkward  were  it  not  for 
the  planting. 

Except  for  the  tile  roofs,  construction  is  the  same  as  at  Holly 
Courts.  Lighting,  plumbing  and  general  facilities,  such  as  stove, 
cupboards,  etc.,  are  the  same.  The  heating,  however,  is  by  hot  water 
piped  from  a central  furnace  room,  there  being  one  such  furnace 
room  for  about  every  two  buildings. 

SUNNYDALE 

The  Sunnydale  Housing  Project,  designed  by  Albert  F.  Roller 
and  Roland  I.  Stringham,  and  also  built  in  1941,  is  by  far  the  larg- 
est. It  occupies  48.83  acres  and  contains  772  dwelling  units.  It  lies 
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in  the  rolling  hills  north  of  the  Livestock  Pavillion  and  is  distinctly 
suburban.  It  is  as  open  as  Potrero  Terrace,  but  is  not  equally  spa- 
cious in  feeling  as  the  slope  is  more  gentle  and  the  spectacular 
bay  view  is  lacking. 

The  percentage  of  coverage  is  slightly  higher  than  Potrero  Ter- 
race, 16.06.  The  cut  and  fill  problem  was  insignificant  and  the  road 
area  less  in  proportion  since  the  so-called  super-block  was  de- 
veloped. These  blocks  contain  interior  circulation  pathways  which 
minimize  block  sizes  and  at  the  same  time  are  excellent  for  children. 

The  density  is  15.8,  the  lowest  of  any  of  the  projects.  Actually 
the  use  of  land  seems  extravagant  as  the  row  houses  with  their 
individual  entrances  are  two  stories  and  one  and  one-half  stories 
as  compared  with  Holly  Courts,  two  stories,  Potrero  Terrace  with 
two  and  one-half  stories,  and  Valencia  Gardens  and  Westside 
Court  with  three  stories. 

The  arrangement  is  pleasant.  In  general  the  buildings  follow 
the  contour  lines  and  have  the  end  facades  toward  the  streets.  Thus 
treated  in  rows  of  two,  back  yards  face  each  other  and  front  yards 
face  each  other.  Front  yards  have  alternately  large  lawns  or  a 
minimum  of  lawn  space  combined  with  a parking  area.  There  are 
community  dry  yards  in  addition  to  the  private  yards  which  can 
be  used  as  dry  yards  or  in  any  way  desired. 

The  project  is  large  itself  and  quite  far  from  recreation,  trans- 
portation, and  shopping  facilities.  This  remoteness  has  been  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  development  of  the  community  building 
which  has  all  the  facilities  found  in  the  first  two  projects  and  in 
addition,  a child  service  unit,  a craft  room,  an  examination  room, 
an  isolation  room,  and  a dental  room.  Play  areas  and  parking  areas 
are  efficiently  handled  but  the  very  size  of  the  project  makes  the 
shopping  districts  too  distant  for  a woman  with  small  children.  In 
the  later  war  housing  projects,  the  need  of  close-at-hand  shopping 
facilities  was  recognized  and  built  as  a part  of  the  development. 

The  construction  of  the  buildings  is  the  same  as  Plolly  Courts 
and  Potrero  Terrace  except  for  the  sloping  roof  which  is  covered 
with  clay  tiles.  The  equipment  is  the  same  as  in  the  other  pi'ojects 
with  individual  gas  heaters  as  at  Holly  Courts  rather  than  hot  water 
radiation. 

Architecturally  the  buildings  are  larger  in  scale  than  either  of 
the  preceding  projects  and  consequently  seem  a little  coarser  or 
heavier.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  entrance  ways  which  are  sheltered 
by  quite  a large  concrete  slab  supported  in  most  cases  by  a concrete 
pylon.  The  pylon  is  fluted.  Fluting  also  flanks  the  doors.  These 
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are  brown  against  white  or  tan  walls.  Casement  windows  are  green, 
composite  roofs  reddish.  Actually  the  color  is  not  assertive  and 
from  the  architectural  point  of  view,  it  is  the  development  of  the 
super  block  and  the  arrangement  of  plan  that  is  interesting,  rather 
than  the  buildings  themselves. 

VALENCIA  GARDENS 

Valencia  Gardens,  designed  by  Harry  A.  Thomsen  and  William 
Wilson  Wurster,  was  built  in  1943  about  two  years  later  than  the 
other  projects.  Like  Holly  Courts  it  is  truly  urban  and  quite  close 
to  good  transportation  and  to  the  upper  Market  Street  shopping 
area. 

It  is  an  example  of  the  present  tendency  to  build  upward  and 
decrease  the  percentage  of  coverage  in  order  to  gain  garden  and 
playground  space. 

The  site  is  practically  level  permitting  the  court  type  of  plan 
we  have  at  Holly  Courts  and  also  at  Westside  Court.  Compared 
with  these  two,  it  has  the  lowest  percentage  of  coverage,  26.95  and 
in  consequence  the  largest  space  available  for  gardening,  play- 
grounds and  parking.  Very  logically  all  parking  is  concentrated  in 
a strip  approximately  458  feet  wide  running  from  Guerrero  to 
Valencia  Streets.  The  project  is  the  first  of  the  apartment  develop- 
ments and  achieves  a density  of  49.6.  The  apartment  buildings  are 
arranged  to  form  five  courts  enclosed  on  three  sides.  All  of  the 
courts  are  paved.  Islands  of  lawn  and  trees  slightly  above  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  pavement  by  a low  brick  wall,  pleasant  to  sit  on, 
occupy  about  one-fifth  of  the  area.  The  other  two  courts  have  a 
large  play  area  in  the  center  and  dry  yards  at  each  end.  Actually  a 
pedestrian  walking  through  the  five  courts  is  more  impressed  with 
the  quantity  of  payment  than  with  the  garden  area.  Probably  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  remarkable  thing  about  the  gardens  is  that  they 
exist  at  all  in  this  part  of  town,  for  amazingly  this  project  which  is 
called  a garden,  seems  less  so  than  any  of  the  others. 

Valencia  Gardens  is  the  largest  of  the  truly  urban  developments, 
as  it  has  246  dwelling  units.  It  is  large  in  scale  as  well  as  actual  size. 
Interior  stair  wells  are  lighted  by  huge  glass  brick  walls.  Com- 
municating balconies  at  the  second  and  third  floor  levels,  have 
heavy  concrete  balustrades.  The  overhanging  cornices  also  seem 
heavy.  Windows  are  double  hung.  In  other  words,  instead  of  using 
a simple  form  and  at  once  emphasizing  and  humanizing  that  form 
by  light  balconies  and  light  detail  as  at  Potrero  Terrace,  here  the 
detail  is  as  heavy  as  the  elemental  form  of  the  buildings. 
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Perhaps  scale  is  a matter  of  taste.  Some  prefer  the  same  scale 
throughout  a building,  others  like  a play  of  scale  for  purposes  of 
expression. 

Color  may  also  be  a matter  of  taste.  Certainly  Mr.  Brown 
showed  he  like  white  architecture  in  his  Holly  Courts.  Valencia 
Gardens,  in  contrast,  is  painted  architecture.  In  fact,  Valencia 
Gardens  is  the  first  really  colorful  project.  All  buildings  have  a tur- 
quoise or  dark  green  painted  base.  As  a relief  from  monotony, 
walls  are  cream,  orange,  turquoise,  or  yellow.  The  deep  over- 
hanging cornice  is  brown. 

Construction  and  general  equipment  is  the  same  in  this  apart- 
ment type  of  project  as  in  the  row  housing  with  a few  variants.  The 
flat  roofs  are  of  tar  and  gravel.  Fire  escapes  and  garbage  chutes 
are  provided. 

Actually  it  is  in  the  realm  of  community  services  that  Valencia 
Gardens  offers  its  greatest  contribution.  The  unusually  large  play 
areas  have  already  been  mentioned.  In  the  basements,  seven  laun- 
dries and  dry  rooms  are  provided  for  public  use,  also  two  toy 
storage  and  many  general  storage  rooms.  Furthermore  the  com- 
munity space,  about  4800  square  feet,  includes  three  craft  rooms 
as  well  as  the  usual  social  room  with  adjoining  service  rooms. 

WESTSIDE  COURT 

Westside  Court  designed  by  Lester  Hurd  and  James  J.  Mitchell, 
was  built  almost  the  same  time  as  Valencia  Gardens,  that  is,  finished 
in  May  1943,  and  is  very  close  to  it  in  character,  though  about  half 
the  size,  136  dwelling  units.  The  percentage  of  coverage  and  the 
density  are  a little  higher ; percentage  of  coverage  29.2,  density  52. 
The  site  is  fairly  level  and  is  close  to  transportation,  but  not  quite 
so  close  to  a busy  shopping  district.  It  is  again  a three  story  de- 
velopment with  a court  type  of  plan.  Again  the  use  of  color  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  scheme. 

The  plan  is  symetrical  with  four  “L”  shape  buildings  forming 
the  corners  of  an  open  rectangle  and  two  long,  slightly  “U”  shaped 
buildings  forming  an  inner  central  court.  Dry  yards  and  parking 
areas  are  accommodated  within  the  “L”s  of  the  corner  buildings. 
Play  areas  are  next  to  the  dry  yards,  in  the  central  court  and  in 
the  center  of  the  two  long  sides  of  the  rectangles.  Compared  with 
Valencia  Gardens,  these  play  areas  are  small. 

Buildings  are  set  back  from  the  street  to  allow  for  a small  lawn 
and  dark  shubbery  up  against  the  building.  Actually  no  great 
space  is  given  over  to  planting  but  the  close  relationship  of  plant- 
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ing  to  the  building  in  color  as  well  as  placement  makes  it  very 
effective.  At  Valencia  Gardens  the  interesting  pavement  and  island 
planting  is  in  itself  good  but  so  divorced  from  the  buildings  as  to 
lose  its  effectiveness.  Here  the  colors  used  are  a very  light  green, 
akin  to  lawn  green,  which  has  weathered  very  well ; a dark  green, 
the  color  of  the  dark  shrubbery ; and  a red,  akin  to  bricks. 

The  colors  are  used  most  interestingly.  Wherever  a wall  is 
painted  red,  there  is  a parapet  wall  around  the  flat  roof  above. 
Wherever  a wall  is  light  green,  there  is  a projecting  light  green 
cornice  above.  In  most  cases  corniced  walls  terminate  very  neatly 
against  parapetted  walls.  The  second  and  third  story  intercom- 
municating balconies  across  the  rear  facades  terminate  in  extremely 
handsome  open  balconnied  stair  towers.  This  is  an  improvement 
over  the  enclosed  stairways  of  Valencia  Gardens.  As  at  Valencia 
Gardens,  pipe  rails  surround  the  flat  roofs  above  the  cornices, 
however,  there  are  no  fire  escapes,  as  the  balconies  and  numerous 
stair  towers  offer  sufficient  means  of  egress. 

The  construction  and  equipment  is  the  same  as  in  the  other 
projects  with  double  hung  windows,  tar  and  gravel  roofs,  and  the 
addition  of  garbage  chutes  as  at  Valencia  Gardens.  Once  again 
heating  is  by  means  of  individual  gas  recessed  consoles. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  this  project  which  is  only  slightly 
larger  than  Holly  Courts  has  considerable  more  public  space,  4, (XX) 
square  feet,  as  against  2,400  square  feet,  which  is  indicative  of  the 
trend.  The  additional  facilities  in  this  space  are  a craft  room,  an 
isolation  room,  and  an  examination  room.  Also  there  is  public 
laundry  space  in  the  four  corner  buildings  adjacent  to  the  drying 
yards. 

This  project  lacks  the  small  scale  coziness  of  Holly  Courts,  but 
at  the  same  time  has  not  the  largeness  of  scale  of  Valencia  Gardens. 
Actually  balconies  and  windows  are  similar  to  Valencia’s  and  build- 
ings are  almost  equally  large.  However,  they  are  more  irregular 
in  form,  therefore  seemingly  smaller  and  more  closely  related  to 
the  planting ; therefore  less  bleak.  Granted  it  is  not  logical  to  plant 
lawns  and  thereby  restrict  circulation  to  narrow  walks  as  at  West- 
side  Court.  Paved  courts  with  island  planting  as  at  Valencia  Gar- 
dens are  a logical  development  of  the  patio  idea,  so  dear  to  Cali- 
fornians, and  theoretically  much  more  sound.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Westside  Court  seems  more  livable. 

CONCLUSION 

The  San  Francisco  housing  projects  are  extremely  varied  due 
first  to  site  and  secondly  to  taste  of  the  designers.  Holly  Courts  has 
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a small  scale  intimacy  and  fine  detail  that  is  very  attractive,  Po- 
trero  Terrace  has  an  open  spaciousness  and  monumentality.  Sunny  - 
dale  has  a friendly  suburban  quality.  Valencia  Gardens  is  the  first 
example  of  the  present  tendency  to  go  upward  in  order  to  provide 
open  areas  and  increased  public  facilities.  Westside  Court  has  the 
most  unusual  and  interesting  architectural  design. 

The  architectural  features  which  make  Westside  Court  so 
attractive,  while  not  major  items  of  expense  probably  contribute  to 
higher  costs.  This  increase  in  comparison  with  Valencia  Gardens 
is  approximately  $1,000  per  dwelling  unit  as  shown  in  the  cost 
chart  below.*  As  might  be  expected,  Sunnydale  costs  the  least.  The 
land  was  undeveloped  and  there  were  no  demolition  costs.  The 
area  slopes  gently,  so  there  were  no  costly  cuts  and  fills  as  at  Po- 
trero.  The  figures  below  would  indicate  that  apartment  develop- 
ments are  more  costly  than  row  housing.  This  is  probably  not  true 
first  because  of  demolition  costs  at  Valencia  Gardens  and  Westside 
Court  and  secondly,  because  of  their  later  date. 


NAME 

Average  No. 
of  rooms  per 
dwelling 

Average  cost  of 
bldg.  & equip- 

Pro-rated  cost 
of  land  for 
one  dwelling 

Total 

acVosrtT 

Holly  Courts  

4.18 

$3,285.00 

$ 580.00 

$3,865.00 

Potrero  Terrace  .... 

4.36 

3,365.00 

203.00 

3,568.00 

Sunnydale  

4.6 

2,883.00 

102.00 

2,985.00 

Valencia  Gardens  .. 

3.815 

3,425.00 

945.00 

4,360.00 

Westside  Court  

3.84 

4,450.00 

1,268.00 

5,718.00 

All  the  projects,  designed  as  they  were  by  some  of  the  best  archi- 
tects in  the  community,  improve  the  character  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. As  is  to  be  expected  in  all  of  them,  problems  of  light,  air 
and  wind  are  excellently  handled.  The  long  courts  at  Valencia 
Gardens  (they  average  320  feet  long  by  70  feet  wide),  would  have 
had  one  continuously  shady  side  if  they  ran  east  and  west,  instead 
of  north  and  south  as  they  do. 

A study  of  the  projects  in  order  of  their  dates  shows  a growing 
appreciation  of  the  public  space  required  and  an  interesting  develop- 
ment in  the  use  of  color.  In  other  words,  improvement  with  experi- 
ence. The  larger  the  project,  the  more  effectively  it  raises  the  stand- 
ard of  the  neighborhood  and  the  less  the  character  of  the  neighbor- 
hood impinges  on  it.  Also  the  larger  the  project,  the  greater  the 
need  for  extensive  community  facilities.  Sunnydale  needs  a shop- 


* It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  figures  include  pro-rated  costs  of  community  and 
administration  facilities  and  all  equipment  and  are  therefore  not  comparable  to  private 
dwelling  costs. 
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ping  center  and  possible  an  elementary  school.  Whether  a public 
housing  project  should  be  so  large  as  to  require  special  public  serv- 
ices such  as  schools  is  a political  and  financial  problem  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  paper. 

Architecture  as  it  is  practised  in  the  public  housing  projects  is 
a new  art.  It  is  not  a simple  study  of  house  planning,  of  relation 
of  interior  to  exterior.  Interiors  are  as  compact  and  small  as  the 
requirements  permit  and  differ  little.  None  has  dining  rooms. 
There  is  practically  no  hall  space,  either  kitchen  or  living  room 
being  used  for  circulation.  To  give  greater  spaciousness  in  the 
row  houses,  stairways  are  open.  Ceiling  heights  are  uniformly 
eight  feet.  There  are  no  fireplaces.* 

This  is  not  architecture  as  it  was  formerly  known.  The  only 
chance  for  such  architecture  is  in  the  exteriors,  in  the  arrangement 
of  stairways  and  intercommunicating  balconies,  and  in  the  site 
planning.  Even  this  is  different  than  formerly,  for  it  includes  a 
study  of  social  needs  in  order  to  know  project  requirements  or  in 
architectural  parlance,  the  writing  of  the  program. 

In  this  new  architecture  though  esthetics  are  less  important 
than  livability  they  nevertheless  have  an  inestimable  value  in  creat- 
ing morale  and  interest  in  the  good  things  of  life.  It  is  to  the  great 
credit  of  the  fine  architects  of  the  public  housing  projects,  the 
buildings  are  free  of  the  distracting  ornamentation  that  make  even 
such  districts  as  Forest  Hills  and  Sea  Cliff  seem  junky,  that  they  are 
a fresh  new  deal  for  the  spirit  as  well  as  an  answer  to  man’s  bodily 
requirements.  In  fact,  where  projects  are  large  enough,  as  in  the 
war  housing  at  Hunter’s  Point  which  forms  a city  in  itself,  they 
offer  escape  from  the  ills  of  the  past  and  in  their  very  bareness 
their  starkness  gives  the  individual  a chance  to  think  in  terms  of 
this  new  world  of  ours  whose  most  remote  region  can  be  reached 
in  a day. 

In  future  public  housing  plans  we  recommend : 

1.  Continuation  of  present  trend  to  build  upward  in  order  to 
free  land  for  community  use. 

2.  Simplified  architectural  form  humanized  by  small  scale  detail. 

3.  Use  of  color  to  give  variety  and  relate  buildings  to  planting. 

4.  An  increase  in  present  unit  cost  limitations  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  to  meet  the  increased  building  costs  of 

Jeannette  Dyer  Spencer 


•Living  rooms  are  ISO  sq.  ft.  in  area;  Kitchen-dining  rooms 
Kitchens  are  80  sq.  ft.  in  area;  Master  bedrooms  are  120  sq.  ft.  ii 
are  90  sq.  ft.  in  area;  Baths  are  33  sq.  ft.  in  area. 
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LEGAL  ASPECTS  OF  SLUM  CLEARANCE 
AND  LOW  RENT  HOUSING 


The  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority  and  the  San  Francisco 
Housing  Authority  are  government  agencies  whose  aims  and  pur- 
poses are  to  remedy  the  unsafe  and  unsanitary  housing  conditions, 
the  acute  shortage  of  decent  dwellings  for  families  of  low  income, 
and  originally  to  alleviate  unemployment  in  the  construction  indus- 
try. The  means  of  accomplishing  these  aims  and  functions  is  not 
discussed  here.  Consideration  will  be  given  generally  to  certain 
legal  aspects,  federal  and  state,  affecting  slum  clearance  and  low 
rent  housing. 

The  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority  was  created  by  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  9070  of  February  24,  1942,  as  one  of  the  three  main 
constituent  units  of  the  National  Housing  Agency.  To  this  Au- 
thority was  transferred  all  of  the  functions,  duties  and  powers  of 
the  former  United  States  Housing  Authority.  Consequently,  the 
law  governing  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Au- 
thority is  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  (42  U.  S.  C.  A. 
Sec.  1401  et  seq.)  Unless  Congress  shall  ' provide  otherwise,  the 
Federal  Public  Housing  Authority  will  cease  to  exist  six  months 
after  the  termination  of  the  present  war,  in  which  case  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority  would  again  commence  to  function. 

The  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority  is  a corporation,  capi- 
talized at  $1,000,000,  having  all  of  the  usual  corporate  powers.  Its 
primary  object  is  to  lend  financial  assistance  to  the  state  agencies 
for  the  development,  acquisition  or  administration  of  low  rent  hous- 
ing or  slum  clearance  projects.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
loans,  annual  contributions  or  capital  grants  to  the  local  Agencies 
created  under  state  law. 

In  addition  to  the  making  of  a loan  the  Federal  Public  Housing 
Authority  has  authority  to  make  also  an  annual  contribution  or  a 
capital  grant.  In  the  event  that  a loan  and  annual  contribution  are 
made,  the  amount  of  the  loan  is  limited  to  90%  of  the  development 
or  acquistion  cost  of  the  project.  In  no  event  shall  the  loan  exceed 
sixty  years.  The  annual  contribution  is  in  fact  a subsidy  to  enable 
the  state  agencies  to  maintain  the  low  rent  character  of  the  housing 
project,  the  amount  of  which  is  limited  and  which  shall  first  be 
applied  to  any  payment  of  interest  or  principal  on  any  loan  due  to 
the  Federal  Authority  from  the  housing  agency.  Certain  other 
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limitations  are  specified  in  the  Act.  Since  assistance  by  means  of 
grant  has  never  been  used,  we  shall  eliminate  the  same  from  this 
discussion. 

No  loan  or  annual  contribution  or  contract  therefor  may  be 
authorized  to  issue  obligations  in  the  form  of  notes,  bonds  or  other- 
wise, in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $800,000,000  exclusive  of  obliga- 
tions which  may  be  issued  for  refunding  purposes.  These  obliga- 
tions shall  mature  in  periods  not  exceeding  sixty  years  at  a rate  of 
interest  not  to  exceed  4%.  They  are  fully  and  unconditionally 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States  as  to  payments  of  interest  and  prin- 
cipal, and  are  lawful  investments.  No  part  of  the  funds  received 
from  the  sale  of  these  obligations  nor  of  its  capital,  including  repay- 
ments or  other  realizations  of  the  principal  of  loans  and  made  out 
of  such  funds  or  capital,  may  be  used  for  annual  contributions.  For 
the  payment  of  these  contributions  authorization  is  made  for  the 
appropriation  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  of  funds  up 
to  $28,000,000  per  annum  for  the  payment  of  which  the  faith  of  the 
United  States  is  solemnly  pledged.  In  this  connection  no  more  than 
10%  from  the  funds  provided  for,  either  in  the  form  of  loans, 
grants,  or  annual  contributions,  can  be  expended  within  any  one 
state. 

The  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority  retains  certain  specific 
rights  to  insure  the  preservation  of  the  low  rent  character  of  the 
housing  project  to  which  it  lends  its  assistance.  Where  a loan  is 
made  for  a low  rent  or  slum  clearance  project,  the  Authority  may 
increase  the  interest  payable  on  the  balance  of  said  loan  or  declare 
the  unpaid  balance  due  thereon  immediately,  if  there  is  a substantial 
breach  of  the  condition  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  low 
rent  character  of  the  project  or  if  the  project  is  acquired  by  a third 
party  in  any  manner.  Likewise,  where  annual  contributions  are 
being  made,  the  Authority  may  reduce  or  terminate  these  contribu- 
tions in  the  event  of  substantial  breach  of  such  condition,  or  in  the 
event  of  acquisition  of  the  project  by  a third  party  such  annual  con- 
tribution shall  terminate. 

The  Authority  shall  not  lend  assistance  to  any  project  costing 
more  than  $4,000  per  family  dwelling  unit,  or  more  than  $1,000 
per  room  (excluding  land,  demolition  and  non-dwelling  facilities) 
unless,  in  cities  of  500,000  or  more  higher  costs  prevail  in  which 
case  the  cost  per  family  dwelling  unit  shall  not  exceed  $5,000,  or  the 
cost  per  room  $1,250  excluding  land,  demolition  and  non-dwelling 
facilities.  It  is  this  provision  in  the  Act  which  is  now  holding  up 
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the  construction  of  the  remaining  public  housing  projects  in  San 
Francisco  under  present  building  costs.  Remedial  legislation  is 
advisable  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  capital  expenditure  per  unit 
and  per  room. 

The  act  states  that  assistance  shall  only  be  given  to  those  proj- 
ects which  are  not  elaborate  or  expensive  in  design,  and  where  in 
the  average  construction  cost  is  not  greater  than  the  average  con- 
struction cost  of  units  currently  produced  by  private  enterprise  in 
the  area  involved. 

In  addition  to  these  safeguards,  the  Authority  may  insert  in  its 
contracts  any  other  covenants,  conditions  or  provisions  which  it 
may  deem  necessary  to  insure  the  low  rent  character  of  the  housing 
project,  including  the  modification  from  time  to  time  of  contracts 
entered  into. 

In  passing,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Act  does  not  prohibit  the 
Federal  Public  Housing  Authority  from  acquiring  and  operating 
these  projects.  It  does,  however,  provide  for  the  disposal  of  any 
projects  owned  by  the  Authority  to  local  agencies. 

To  remedy  the  deplorable  housing  condtions  and  the  acute 
shortage  of  sanitary  dwellings  for  families  of  low  income,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act,  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  California  enacted  in  1937  the  Housing  Authorities 
Law  (2  Deering’s  California  General  Laws,  Act  3483).  Under  this 
Act  there  was  created  in  each  county  of  the  state  a corporate  body 
known  as  the  Housing  Authority.  The  Authority  created  could  not 
transact  any  business  or  exercise  its  powers  until  the  governing 
body  of  the  city  or  county  declared,  by  resolution,  the  need  for  such 
Authority  to  function. 

Pursuant  to  the  Act  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  having  found  in  the  city  and  county  an 
existance  of  unsafe  housing  and  a shortage  of  safe  dwelling  accom- 
modations for  the  lowest  income  group,  by  resolution  declared  the 
need  for  the  Authority  to  function.  As  a result,  therefore,  the  San 
Francisco  Housing  Authority  came  into  existence.  The  powers 
thereof  were  vested  in  five  commissioners  appointed  by  the  mayor, 
three  of  whom  constitute  a quorum,  and  none  of  whom  may  acquire 
an  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  any  housing  project  or  property 
included  or  planned  to  be  included  in  any  project. 

In  addition  to  the  general  powers  of  the  corporation,  this  local 
authority,  within  its  area  of  operation,  has  power  to  prepare,  carry 
out,  acquire,  lease,  construct  and  operate  housing  projects;  to  con- 
tract for  the  furnishing  of  services,  works  or  facilities  for  or  in  con- 
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nection  with  such  project ; to  lease  or  rent  dwellings,  and  revise 
rents  or  charges  therefor;  to  investigate  into  the  living,  dwelling 
and  housing  conditions  and  the  means  and  methods  of  improving 
such  conditions ; to  determine  where  slum  areas  exist  or  where  there 
is  a shortage  of  decent,  safe  and  sanitary  dwelling  accommodations 
for  persons  of  low  income;  to  conduct  examinations  and  take  testi- 
mony at  public  or  private  hearings,  and  to  do  everything  necessary 
or  incidental  thereto.  It  has  the  power  of  eminent  domain.  Any 
housing  project,  however,  constructed  by  it,  is  subject  to  all  plant- 
ing, zoning,  sanitary  and  building  laws  applicable  to  the  locality  in 
which  the  housing  project  is  situated  unless  special  consideration 
has  been  granted  to  the  Authority  pursuant  to  the  Housing  Co- 
operation Law  of  1938  (2  Deering’s  General  Laws,  Act  3483). 

To  effect  its  corporate  powers,  the  local  Authority  has  power  to 
issue  such  type  and  form  of  bonds  as  it  may  determine,  and  to  issue 
such  refunding  bonds  as  may  be  necessary  to  retire  bonds  previ- 
ously issued  by  it.  The  bonds  shall  mature  at  such  time  or  times 
as  may  be  determined,  but  shall  not  bear  interest  exceeding  4}4% 
per  annum.  They  may  be  sold  at  not  less  than  par  to  the  public 
after  notice  duly  published  for  at  least  five  days  prior  to  the  sale, 
or  to  the  Federal  Government  at  private  sale  without  notice.  Any 
bond  substantially  reciting  that  it  was  issued  by  the  local  Authority 
to  aid  in  financing  a housing  project,  provide  dwellings  for  persons 
of  low  income,  is  conclusively  deemed  to  have  been  issued  by  a proj- 
ect of  such  character,  and  the  project  shall  be  conclusively  deemed 
to  have  been  planned,  located  and  constructed  in  accordance  with 
the  Act.  It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  the  San  Francisco  Hous- 
ing Authority  has  never  issued  bonds  at  4 J4%  as  it  was  able  to 
borrow  from  the  Federal  Authority  for  three  years  at  an  average 
rate  of  2.75%  and  since  February  1942  from  private  investors  at  an 
average  rate  of  .65%.  Due  to  this  advantage  plus  the  lifting  of  cer- 
tain restrictions  on  rents  and  income  due  to  the  wartime  use  of 
housing  projects,  it  has  not  been  necessary  for  the  San  Francisco 
Authority  to  apply  for  a subsidy  up  to  this  time.  Moreover,  the  San 
Francisco  Housing  Authority  has  adopted  a policy  of  paying  2 J4% 
of  dwelling  rent  income  to  the  city  in  lieu  of  local  taxes. 

In  business  dealings  of  the  San  Francisco  Housing  Authority, 
provision  is  made  for  the  protection  of  any  of  the  obligees  of  the 
local  Authority  who  may  prevent  the  violation  of  their  contractural 
rights,  or  compel  the  performance  by  the  Authority  of  the  provi- 
sions of  any  contract  for  their  benefit,  foreclose  upon  any  property 
given  as  security,  or  obtain  the  appointment  of  a receiver  for  any 
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housing  project.  Above  all,  the  local  Authority  may  do  everything 
necessary  to  secure  the  financial  aid  or  cooperation  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  undertaking,  construction,  maintenance  or  opera- 
tion of  any  project  by  it. 

To  insure  the  low  rent  character,  the  housing  project  shall  be 
managed  and  operated  in  as  efficient  a manner  as  possible.  It  shall 
not  be  operated  for  profit  or  as  a source  of  revenue  to  the  local 
government.  To  this  end  the  Authority  shall  fix  rentals  at  no  higher 
rate  than  it  shall  find  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  produce  revenue 
which,  together  with  other  available  moneys,  will  be  sufficient  to  pay 
the  principal  and  interest  of  its  bonds  as  they  become  due,  to  meet 
the  cost  of  and  provide  for  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  project 
and  administrative  expenses  of  the  local  Authority,  and  to  create  a 
reserve  sufficient  to  meet  the  largest  principal  and  interest  payments 
which  may  become  due  upon  the  bond.  It  is  expressly  made  the 
duty  of  the  Authority  in  its  operation  to  rent  only  to  persons  com- 
ing from  substandard  housing  and  of  low  income  and  at  rentals 
within  their  financial  reach.  It  may  rent  to  no  person  who  has  an 
annual  net  income  in  excess  of  five  times  the  annual  rental  of  the 
quarter,  except  in  the  case  where  a family  may  have  three  or  more 
minor  dependents,  in  which  case  the  ratio  shall  not  exceed  six  to 
one.  This  schedule  of  rents  did  not  apply  of  course,  to  the  war 
workers  and  service  men  who  were  permitted  to  live  in  the  San 
Francisco  housing  projects  during  the  war.  An  entirely  different 
system  of  rents  and  income  rates  prevailed  for  these  people.  How- 
ever, in  the  computation  of  the  rental  there  was  included  for  all 
kinds  of  tenants,  the  average  annual  cost  of  heat,  water,  electricity, 
gas,  cooking  range  and  other  necessary  services  or  facilities.  Sub- 
letting is  prohibited.  Under  the  California  Housing  Cooperation 
Law,  local  governing  bodies  are  authorized  to  aid  the  housing  proj- 
ects of  the  local  or  Federal  Authorities  by  furnishing  parks,  play- 
grounds, streets  and  other  improvements,  either  by  donation,  loan 
or  for  consideration  at  cost. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  the  function  of  the  Fed- 
eral Public  Housing  Authority  is  to  promote  slum  clearance  and 
low  rent  housing  projects  by  means  of  financial  support  to  the  local 
state  agencies  and  to  do  everything  necessary  in  lending  its  assist- 
ance to  preserve  their  low  rent  character.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
the  function  of  the  local  authority  to  undertake,  construct,  maintain, 
administer  and  operate  the  housing  project  and  to  do  so  in  a manner 
which  will  safeguard  the  low  rent  character  of  the  project. 

William  H.  Keesling 
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THE  GRADED  RENT  SYSTEM  AND 
ANNUAL  INCOME  REVIEW 


Due  to  the  war  all  permanent  housing  projects  have  been  opened 
to  war  workers  and  service  men  of  various  incomes.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco Housing  Authority  set  up  a schedule  of  rents  graded  accord- 
ing to  income  for  all  tenants  in  public  housing  projects.  These 
graded  rents  protect  families  of  low  varying  incomes. 

Upon  application  for  tenancy  in  permanent  projects  all  families 
from  substandard  houses  and  slum  areas  are  given  priority.  Before 
acceptance  of  tenancy,  the  family  group’s  income  and  moral  stand- 
ards are  thoroughly  investigated.  Their  employer  is  interviewed 
and  a rigid  check  is  made.  A lease  is  then  required  to  be  signed  by 
the  tenant  on  a month-to-month  basis.  Tenants  can  only  be  evicted 
because  they  have  bad  moral  habits  or  for  nonpayment  of  rent. 

Once  a year,  each  tenant’s  earnings  are  reviewed  and  adjust- 
ments are  made  upward  or  downward  according  to  the  tenant’s 
ability  to  pay. 

Many  times  changes  in  family  earnings  and  conditions  occur 
before  the  yearly  review  is  made;  if  so,  the  tenant  may  ask  for  a 
review  at  any  time,  and  the  result  of  the  review  will  determine  the 
rental. 

All  utilities  such  as  gas,  light,  water  and  heat  are  included  in 
the  rent. 

The  rent  grades  are  made  up  in  two  categories;  for  families 
with  less  than  3 minor  dependents,  and  for  families  with  three  or 
more  minor  dependents. 

There  are  grades  A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.,  in  both  categories.  Size  and 
composition  of  the  families  of  course  determines  the  size  home  they 
will  occupy  in  the  public  housing  projects ; the  income  of  the  family 
then  determines  the  rent.  The  lowest  grade  of  net  income  for  ad- 
mission of  a family  (Grade  A)  sets  no  minimum  limit. 

Starting  with  Grade  A,  the  maximum  limit,  as  in  all  other 
grades,  varies  with  family  size.  For  example : 

A family  of  two  persons  earning  $660.00  per  year. 

A family  of  three  persons  earning  $690.00  per  year,  and  so  in- 
creasing with  size  of  families  up  to  seven  or  more  persons  earning 
$1020  per  year.  The  rents  for  Grade  A with  the  above  incomes  range 
from  $13.50  per  month  to  $17.00  per  month. 
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The  next  highest  grade  designated  is  B.  The  tenant’s  income  to 
classify  for  Grade  B must  start  at  $900.00  per  year  up  to  $1475  per 
year,  and  the  rents  range  from  $17.00  per  month  up  to  $20.50  per 
month. 

Six  other  grades  with  similar  graduations  were  added,  and, 
according  to  income  of  the  tenant,  and  the  size  of  the  family,  the 
classification  is  determined. 

The  number  of  bedrooms  in  each  apartment  assigned  to  a family 
depends  upon  the  age  and  sex  of  the  dependent  children.  A family 
who,  by  reason  of  increase  of  earnings,  passes  from  one  grade  to 
a higher,  does  not  move  into  a different  apartment  but  is  charged 
the  higher  rental. 

There  is  no  distinction  in  fixing  rental  because  of  location  or 
outlook. 

If  a tenant’s  family  decreased  in  size  after  living  in  a housing 
project  and  a four  or  five  room  unit  is  not  necessary,  they  are  re- 
quired to  move  to  a smaller  unit.  A family  of  two  persons  whose 
income  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  a four  or  five  room  unit, 
would  not  be  given  the  privilege.  The  larger  units  are  available 
only  to  a large  family. 

The  maximum  income  for  persons  eligible  for  Federal  Housing 
is : 

Having  less  than  three  minor  dependents 

$1,950.00  per  year  for  a Zy2  room  unit 

2.250.00  per  year  for  a Al/2  room  unit 

2.550.00  per  year  for  a 5y  room  unit 

Having  over  three  minor  children 

$2,750.00  per  year  for  a 4 1/2  to  7 room  unit  at  $37.50  per  mo. 

3.060.00  per  year  for  a Sl/2  to  7 room  unit  at  42.50  per  mo. 

3.240.00  per  year  for  a 6 y2  to  7 room  unit  at  45.00  per  mo. 

If  they  exceed  these  income  classifications,  they  are  required  to 

move. 

The  Graded  Rent  System  and  Annual  Income  Review  seems  to 
be  the  most  adaptable  to  Public  Housing  and  have  been  used  suc- 
cessfully throughout  the  United  States. 

The  grading  of  rents  during  the  last  several  years  had  to  under- 
go some  changes  due  to  war  conditions  and  it  has  been  necessary  to 
add  more  grades  as  the  salaries  and  income  of  the  tenants  have 
increased ; however,  these  grades  are  not  likely  to  be  retained  if 
wages  are  decreased  in  the  next  few  years. 
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The  San  Francisco  Housing  Authority  has  not  used  the  subsidy 
which  was  set  up  by  the  government  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
never  operated  any  of  their  projects  at  a loss,  however,  if  in  the 
next  few  years  wages  are  decreased  and  they  find  they  have  to 
change  their  operations  they  can  at  that  time  be  subsidized. 

As  Public  Housing  is  an  accepted  fact  in  the  community,  our 
five  permanent  projects  should  as  soon  as  possible  function  along 
the  lines  for  which  they  were  created  — to  house  low-income  groups 
on  a non-profit  basis  and  to  facilitate  slum  clearance. 

Marjorie  L.  Fox 

MINORITY  GROUPS 

The  question  of  providing  dwellings  for  low  income  families 
among  the  minority  groups  is  an  important  part  of  any  program 
of  permanent  Federal  Housing.  The  need  is  relatively  greater 
among  the  non-whites  because  discrimination  in  employment  which 
keeps  a larger  percentage  of  racial  minorities  in  the  low  income 
class.  In  addition,  the  spread  of  racially  restrictive  convenants  in 
new  or  desirable  residential  districts  limiting  the  use  of  land  to  the 
white  race  tends  to  confine  members  of  minority  groups  to  slum 
areas. 

The  population  of  San  Francisco  before  the  war,  according 
to  the  1940  census  was  634,536  of  which  number  17,782  were 
Chinese,  4,846  were  Negroes  and  5,280  were  Japanese.  According 
to  the  Real  Property  Survey  in  1939,  three  out  of  every  five 
Chinese  families  lived  in  one  or  two  rooms.  One  half  of  the  Negroes 
and  other  racial  minority  families  lived  in  three,  four,  or  five  room 
units.  Fifteen  thousand  Chinese  lived  in  an  area  five  blocks  by 
four  blocks.  Out  of  3,830  dwellings,  only  447  were  acceptable 
according  to  survey  standard.  Four  thousand  eight  hundred  forty 
six  Negroes  occupied  1,559  dwelling  units,  57  percent  of  which 
were  substandard.  One  thousand  seven  hundred  fifty  units  were 
occupied  by  Japanese,  56  percent  of  which  were  substandard. 

The  San  Francisco  Housing  Authority  programmed  two  proj- 
ects principally  for  non-white  residents.  One  was  Westside  Court 
in  the  Fillmore  district  and  the  other  was  the  Chinatown  project. 
Westside  Court  was  opened  in  June  1943.  It  contains  136  units, 
130  of  which  are  occupied  by  Negroes.  The  Chinatown  project  is 
still  waiting  construction  because  of  war  time  restrictions  on  mate- 
rials such  as  structural  steel.  These  two  projects  are  literally  slum 
clearance  projects  in  that  they  necessitate  the  demolition  of  exist- 
ing structures  on  the  site. 
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With  the  flow  of  wartime  industry  to  the  West  Coast,  the  Negro 
population  of  San  Francisco  has  increased  to  an  estimated  30,000. 
According  to  the  indications  of  surveys  made  in  wartime  housing 
projects  and  elsewhere,  the  bulk  of  this  new  population  intends  to 
remain  in  San  Francisco.  A high  turnover  has  been  found  only 
among  single  men  in  the  dormitories.  This  confirms  the  history  of 
migrations  during  the  first  world  war  when  the  large  Negro  popu- 
lations of  such  cities  as  Chicago  and  New  York  were  established. 

Private  industry  has  proved  unable  to  construct  housing  for 
minority  families.  During  the  war  when  between  two  and  three 
thousand  private  houses  were  constructed  in  San  Francisco,  not 
one  was  constructed  for  a non-white  family.  The  explanation  given 
by  the  builders  is  that  unrestricted  land  was  not  available.  This 
places  an  added  responsibility  on  the  Federal  housing  agencies. 

The  basis  for  determining  racial  occupancy  in  the  permanent 
Federal  projects  in  San  Francisco  is  enunciated  in  a resolution 
passed  by  the  San  Francisco  Housing  Authority  which  states  that 
it  will  maintain  existing  neighborhood  patterns.  This  policy  has 
resulted  in  the  construction  of  four  projects  restricted  to  whites 
only. 

The  experience  of  Federal  housing  for  Negro  families  in  San 
Francisco  as  exemplified  by  Westside  Court  has  been  a happy  one. 
Careful  tenant  selection  has  made  for  harmony  and  a low  rate  of 
turnover  in  the  dwelling  units.  Not  only  the  tenants  themselves 
but  the  immediate  neighborhood  has  benefitted  by  the  construction 
of  the  project.  Westside  Court  is  one  of  the  best  managed  and 
most  attractive  housing  projects  in  the  whole  city. 

To  effectively  house  minority  groups  in  San  Francisco  we 
recommend : 

1.  Because  of  the  great  increase  in  the  minority  population 
during  the  war,  the  San  Francisco  Housing  Authority  should 
greatly  expand  its  program  for  housing  members  of  the  minority 
groups. 

2.  The  San  Francisco  Housing  Authority  should  take  advant- 
age of  the  Urban  Redevelopment  legislation  to  secure  land  for  the 
construction  of  unsegregated  projects. 

3.  The  San  Francisco  Housing  Authority  should  revise  its 
racial  policy  to  permit  minority  groups  in  all  public  housing  in  line 
with  out  democratic  principles  carried  out  in  public  schools  and 
other  public  agencies. 

Mary  Shepardson 
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SOCIAL  AGENCIES  AND  RECREATION 


The  Community  Chest  was  asked  how  Public  Housing  had 
affected  the  work  of  its  agencies.  It  reported  that  it  had  noticed 
among  its  people  that  there  was  a general  acceptance  of  Housing 
Projects  as  an  integral  part  of  the  community.  It  reported  that  the 
families  who  live  in  San  Francisco  projects  and  who  avail  them- 
selves of  the  help  of  the  Chest,  have  not,  naturally,  been  segre- 
gated nor  have  separate  records  been  kept.  They  take  their  places 
as  a normal  average  group  of  individuals.  In  other  words,  although 
Chest  families  may  have  come  from  very  bad  living  conditions,  they 
present  no  problems  in  the  Housing  Projects  and  bring  no  particu- 
lar problems  with  them  to  the  new  group  of  people. 

The  over-all  concensus  of  opinion  of  the  Chest  agencies  which 
were  interviewed  was  that  better  housing  conditions  such  as  those 
provided  in  the  local  projects,  were  a distinct  and  indisputable  bene- 
fit to  the  city  as  a whole  and  relieved  Chest  agencies  of  an  appreci- 
able load,  thereby  lightening  the  cost  to  the  community  of  social 
and  medical  care. 

The  Recreation  Department  has  a reciprocal  arrangement  with 
the  Authority.  It  supplies  materials  and  staff  for  the  recreation 
rooms  provided  at  three  of  the  projects.  Sunnydale  receives  two 
full-time  and  one  part-time  leader ; Valencia  Gardens  and  Westside 
Court  each  receive  one  full-time  and  one  part-time  worker. 

As  the  recreation  facilities  and  personnel  serve  the  whole  area, 
the  children  of  the  neighborhood  gain  opportunities  for  play  which 
would  not  otherwise  be  provided.  This  contribution  to  the  com- 
munity sometimes  goes  beyond  recreation.  For  example,  when  the 
Day-Care  centers  were  instituted,  the  only  place  suitable  in  the 
vicinity  of  Westside  Court  was  the  recreation  room  at  the  project. 

However,  the  housing  project  facilities  are  not  up  to  recreational 
standards.  This  is  their  chief  limitation.  The  auditorium  at  Sunny- 
dale is  next  to  the  administration  office  and  shares  the  same  en- 
trance. This  puts  a curb  on  the  activity  and  play.  At  the  same 
project  a community  room  for  teen-agers  is  above  the  offices  and  as 
a consequence,  ping-pong  is  executed  minus  jumping  and  running. 
At  Valencia  Gardens  recreation  rooms  are  suitable  for  handcrafts 
and  story-telling,  but  there  is  no  place  for  half-grown  children  to 
expend  their  exuberant  energies  in  basketball,  touch-tackle,  etc. 
Here,  these  energies  have  taken  the  less  desirable  forms  of  destruc- 
tion and  irresponsibility  toward  property.  Tenants  of  Valencia 
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Gardens,  in  common  with  the  community  at  large,  suffer  lack  of 
proper  recreational  facilities. 

We  think  that  the  San  Francisco  Housing  Authority  should 
revise  and  clarify  the  aims  of  the  Recreation  Program.  We  feel  that 
first,  there  is  a one-sided  emphasis  on  activities  which  preclude 
noise  and  roughness  which  will  defeat  the  purpose  of  recreation  ; 
second,  there  should  be  a further  recognition  that  city  districts 
vary  in  their  needs. 

Helen  Bridge 

PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Officials,  doctors  and  nurses  engaged  in  public  health  work,  are 
unanimous  in  agreeing  that  housing  is  an  important  factor  in  com- 
munity health.  The  correlation  between  substandard  housing  and 
the  incidence  of  tuberclulosis,  pneumonia,  veneral  disease  and  in- 
fant mortality  is  generally  recognized.  Poor  lighting  and  faulty 
construction  cause  accidents  in  the  home.  Lack  of  privacy  for  the 
individual,  lack  of  adequate  play  space  for  children  are  only  two 
of  many  factors  which  lead  to  psychological  maladjustment. 

Without  experiments  involving  unprecedented  statistical  research 
among  tenants  in  government  housing  projects  and  citizens  in  areas 
outside  the  projects  it  would  be  impossible  to  prove  scientifically 
that  the  standard  of  physical  and  mental  health  in  the  projects  was 
visibly  higher.  But  is  seems  obvious  that  if  the  basic  principles  of 
good  housing  make  for  improved  health  condtions,  tenants  of  care- 
fully planned,  conscientiously  supervised  housing  projects  have  a 
better  chance  to  maintain  good  health  standards  than  when  they 
occupied  substandard  dwellings.  Skilled  architects  and  planners 
of  these  projects  have  provided  for  adequate  heating,  illumination, 
water  supply  and  sanitation,  privacy  for  the  individual,  play  space 
for  children,  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  cleanliness,  exclusion 
of  vermin  . . . and  other  recognized  prerequisites  for  a high  stand- 
ard of  modern  living. 

In  private  housing  city  inspectors  often  face  difficulties  in  en- 
forcing city  ordinances.  In  some  cases  the  property  owner  may  live 
at  the  other  end  of  the  continent  and  may  deliberately  delay  the 
repair  of  a leaky  roof,  or  a broken  water  pipe.  Meanwhile  the 
tenant  suffers. 

In  a government  housing  project  there  is  no  absentee  ownership. 
The  local  Housing  Authority  is  responsible  to  the  Federal  Housing 
Authority,  and  the  project  manager  to  the  local  authority  for  proper 
supervision  and  maintenance.  In  most  projects-  -maintenance  men, 
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plumbers  and  carpenters  and  electricians,  are  on  the  spot  to  make 
immediate  repairs. 

While  engaged  recently  on  a survey  concerning  matters  other 
than  health  a recorder  casually  approached  some  of  the  tenants  of 
the  Sunnydale  project  and  asked  whether  in  their  opinion  the  health 
of  the  family  had  benefited  by  their  residence  in  Sunnydale.  Frankly 
some  of  the  tenants  had  not  given  much  thought  to  the  health  ques- 
tion but  others  were  emphatic  in  their  belief  in  a visible  improve- 
ment. We  quote  one  example  from  the  report: 

“Mrs.  Earl  C.’s  husband,  a former  construction  worker,  has  an 
arrested  case  of  tuberculosis,  contracted  before  coming  to  the  proj- 
ect from  a flat  in  the  3700  block  of  20th  Street  in  San  Francisco. 
Their  son,  now  six  years  old,  had  a spot  on  one  lung  which  doctors 
classified  as  tuberculosis,  resulting  from  pneumonia  contracted 
while  the  family  lived  at  the  20th  Street  address.  It  was  through 
this  that  the  father’s  condition  was  discovered.  Describing  their  flat 
on  20th  Street,  Mrs.  C.  declared  the  place  was  “damp,  very  damp 
...  so  damp  that  the  clothes  hanging  in  the  closets  would  get 
mouldy.  And  it  was  dark  and  cold,  just  impossible  to  heat.  We 
all  had  colds  most  of  the  time.’’ 

"I  know  we  are  a lot  healthier  now,”  Mrs.  C.  asserted,  “and  it 
isn’t  so  hard  to  figure  out.  This  place  is  nice  and  dry,  and  the  heater 
just  warms  the  place  up  in  no  time.  We  get  plenty  of  fresh  air  too. 
Earl  feels  much  better.” 

In  a closely  knit  community  like  a housing  project  there  is  gen- 
erally more  opportunity  for  health  education.  It  is  found  easier  to 
interest  both  parents  and  children  in  the  principles  of  health,  some- 
times by  the  establishment  of  health  classes.  The  San  Francisco 
Public  Health  Department  has  a branch  clinic  at  the  Sunnydale 
project  (population  772  families).  The  attendance  of  children  at 
the  children’s  clinic  from  the  period  of  July  1,  1944  to  June  30,  1945 
totaled  1398  children,  a good  percentage  for  any  community. 

In  speaking  of  the  Hunter’s  Point  war  housing  project  Dr.  J. 
C.  Geiger,  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Department  of  Public 
Health,  expressed  these  views ; “People  who  become  residents  of 
these  housing  projects  often  come  from  communities  where  public 
health  procedures  have  a comparatively  low  standard.  Their  child- 
ren have  had  little  if  any  health  education,  but  they  have  on  the 
whole  accepted  and  absorbed  new  health  procedures  surprisingly 
well.  In  fact,  I should  say  that  the  health  of  the  entire  city  has  im- 
proved because  of  cooperation  of  tenants  of  these  projects  in  the 
matter  of  public  health.” 
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We  think  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  this  spirit  of  cooperation, 
evident  in  war  housing,  may  be  stimulated  in  all  carefully  super- 
vised housing  projects. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  results  of  good  housing  may  after  a 
period  of  years  be  more  apparent  to  citizens  at  large,  and  that  the 
degree  of  importance  of  high-standard  housing  conditions  may  be 
scientifically  measured  and  proven. 

Martha  Gerbode 

TENANT  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD  REACTION  TO  HOUSING 

In  order  to  analyze  the  reaction  to  the  Permanent  Housing  Proj- 
ects of  the  tenants  who  live  there,  we  decided  to  walk  through 
them  and  question  the  tenants  themselves  as  informally  as  possible. 
We  used  a gentle  and  indirect  approach  and  kept  the  following 
points  in  mind : 

1.  Do  you  enjoy  living  here? 

2.  How  does  your  rent  compare  with  where  you  used  to  live? 
Services  ? 

3.  Are  you  friendly  with  other  people  in  the  Project? 

4.  Do  you  feel  “at  home”  here? 

5.  Where  do  your  children  play? 

6.  Do  you  have  enough  privacy  ? 

7.  Do  you  feel  a part  of  San  Francisco,  or  isolated? 

8.  Have  you  ever  lived  in  a separate  house? 

Then,  using  the  same  approach,  we  waylaid  many  people  who 
lived  in  the  immediate  vicinity  with  these  questions : 

1.  Do  you  enjoy  living  near  the  Housing  Project? 

2.  Are  you  friendly  with  the  people  in  the  Project? 

3.  Where  do  your  children  play? 

4.  What  has  happened  to  the  value  of  your  property  since  the 
Project  was  built? 

We  discovered  that  the  atmosphere  most  conducive  to  easy  con- 
versation was  in  the  laundry  room  early  in  the  morning,  or  we 
wandered  to  the  clothes  lines  and  chatted  to  the  women  as  they 
hung  out  their  wash.  The  wash-day  approach  undoubtedly  ac- 
counts for  the  emphasis  we  found  on  complaints  about  lack  of  line 
space,  suggestions  that  some  indoor  drying  space  be  provided,  and 
a more  wistful  than  better  wish  that  someone  “make  that  Mrs. 
Jones  take  in  her  laundry  when  it’s  dry  instead  of  leaving  it  out  for 
days  on  end.” 
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Holly  Courts,  the  oldest,  reflected  a feeling  of  pride.  Everyone 
agrees  that  this  is  the  "most  attractive  of  them  all,”  the  women 
said,  “and  the  best  cared-for.”  At  Westside  Court  the  tenants  were 
equally  enthusiastic,  almost  pathetically  so  as  they  had  been  so 
shamefully  housed  before.  At  Sunnydale  half  of  the  answers  to 
our  first  question,  “Do  you  enjoy  living  here?”  were  “no,”  and  one 
was  lukewarm.  As  we  pressed  for  the  reasons  it  appeared  that  this 
Project  and  Valencia  Gardens  were  housing  service  personnel,  who 
were  forced  by  the  war  to  live  there  and  not  the  low-income  groups 
they  were  intended  for  but  a group  who  could  afford  to  own  or  start 
payment  on  their  own  homes  — a group  who  felt  entirely  imperma- 
nent, living  at  the  Project  simply  because  nothing  else  was  available 
at  any  price.  At  both  Sunnydale  and  Valencia  Gardens  we  found 
women  whose  children  had  outnumbered  the  limited  space  allotted 
them,  and  many  who  planned  to  go  back  to  their  home  towns  when 
their  husbands  were  released. 

Our  second  point  was  to  find  out  how  their  rent  and  service  com- 
pared in  the  Project  to  what  they  had  before.  Again,  all  the  tenants 
at  Holly  Courts  and  Westside  Court  felt  they  were  getting  a great 
deal  for  their  money  in  space  and  service.  Two  at  Sunnydale  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  service,  one  of  whom  noticed  that  the  service 
deteriorated  along  with  the  manpower  shortage.  At  Valencia  Gar- 
dens the  same  two  tenants  who  disliked  living  there  were  able  to 
look  back  on  their  former  homes,  not  in  San  Francisco,  it’s  interest- 
ing to  note,  and  says  that  they  had  more  of  everything  for  less  rent. 
In  all  the  Projects  two  tenants  would  have  preferred  to  live  in  an 
old  run-down  house  to  Valencia  Gardens.  It  seemed  obvious  that 
they  were  not  apartment  house  dwellers.  Their  comments  and  com- 
plaints indicated  that  was  their  trouble. 

The  next  point,  “Are  you  friendly  with  other  people  in  the  Proj- 
ect?” depended  entirely  on  the  women  involved.  None  felt  forced 
to  overstep  the  bounds  of  personal  privacy,  none  felt  that  commu- 
nal living  had  been  imposed,  nor  did  they  have  a feeling  of  especial 
unity  simply  because  they  were  housed  in  a unit.  It  seemed  to  us 
that  the  privacy  in  all  the  projects  was  as  optional  as  it  would  be 
anywhere  in  the  city. 

Exploring  the  sense  of  “feeling  at  home.”  we  found  one  “no”  at 
Holly  Courts,  all  affirmative  at  Westside  Court,  six  “no’s”  at  Sunny- 
dale and  four  “no’s”  at  Valencia  Gardens.  The  feeling  of  “home” 
does  not  necessarily  bear  upon  the  cottage  type  dwelling.  On  the 
other  hand  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  tenants  in  Sunnydale,  the 
cottage  type,  were  in  the  main  transient. 
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In  all  four  projects  the  children,  where  there  were  children, 
played  on  the  grounds.  At  Holly  Courts  the  play  space  provided 
was  highly  praised,  but  there  were  a few  worried  frowns  over  the 
high  terraced  walls  there,  and  one  youngster  had  just  recovered 
from  a severe  bang  on  the  head  after  falling  off  one. 

Except  for  one  woman  at  Holly  Courts  who  said  she  could  hear 
her  neighbor’s  plumbing,  Holly  Courts  and  Westside  Court  were 
unanimous  in  their  feelings  of  privacy.  At  Sunnydale,  six  tenants  had 
lived  in  separate  houses  in  the  past,  and  of  those  only  two  felt  they 
lacked  privacy,  one  of  whom  had  been  particularly  bothered  by  the 
pilfering  of  children’s  toys  in  the  back  yards.  A strong  desire  was 
voiced,  however,  for  fences  around  their  yards.  The  fences  al- 
ready there  were  built  by  energetic,  gifted  husbands  and  are  the 
envy  of  the  fenceless  tenants.  At  Westside  Court  none  had  ever 
lived  in  a separate  house,  many  had  lived  in  store  fronts,  and  all 
were  blissfully  happy  about  their  privacy.  The  “no  privacy” 
answers  at  Valencia  Gardens  were  three.  Six  had  lived  in  separate 
houses. 

We  found  that  all  the  tenants  agreed  they  felt  a part  of  the  City, 
with  no  hint  of  isolation. 

COMMENTS  AND  COMPLAINTS 

It  was  inevitable  that  we  found,  in  these  informal  discussions, 
a number  of  complaints  and  suggestions.  Some  are  revealing,  some 
are  easily  explained  away,  and  some  just  reflected  a bad  disposition 
or  the  mental  state  of  the  tenant  at  the  time.  We  found  general 
enthusiasm  for  the  nursery  schools,  and  a startling  unawareness  of 
the  recreation  rooms. 

The  complaints  about  Holly  Courts  dealt  with  the  need  for  more 
cupboard  space,  the  hard-to-clean,  slippery  floors,  and  in  one  sec- 
tion, the  sweating  walls  from  dampness.  The  terracing  that  they 
consider  a menace  to  their  children  at  Holly  Courts  goes  into  the  play 
areas  that  they  love,  but  there  is  still  an  indefinable  feeling  of  pride 
and  superiority. 

At  Sunnydale,  aside  from  the  plea  for  fenced  back  yards  there 
was  a plea  for  more  clothes  lines,  more  cupboard  space,  doors  on 
the  closets  and  cleaner  garbage  units.  The  maintenance  was  not 
so  highly  praised  as  at  Holly  Courts  or  Westside  Court,  where  the 
maintenance  men  are  obviously  old  timers,  allowing  stray  children 
to  flock  around  while  they  worked  and  letting  them  “help”  water  the 
plants. 
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Valencia  Gardens  yielded  the  old  favorite  about  clothes  lines,  plus 
the  need  for  storage  space  on  the  ground  floor  for  perambulators  and 
wheeled  toys,  and  wound  up  with  the  suggestion  that  playground 
apparatus  and  sandboxes  be  installed. 

Complaints  at  Westside  Court  were  almost  impossible  to  ferret 
out.  Morale  was  high.  One  woman  suggested  that  there  be  more 
clothes  line  space,  another  that  there  be  lines  in  the  laundry  rooms 
for  wet  weather.  Another  made  the  helpful  suggestion  that  there 
be  a class  started  to  teach  the  women  to  use  the  washing  machines 
correctly  ...  so  many  tenants  have  never  used  them  before  that  the 
breakdowns  are  frequent.  The  only  other  suggestion  was  that 
some  area  be  set  aside  for  parking  cars.  Leaving  the  cars  inside  the 
court  means  a constant  temptation  for  children  to  crawl  all  over 
them,  which  is  not  only  a dangerous  but  a destructive  practice. 

As  to  neighborhood  reaction,  not  one  neighbor  to  any  of  the 
Projects  objected  to  them  on  principle.  One  Holly  Courts  neighbor 
admitted  to  having  done  his  best  to  block  the  Project  when  it  was 
first  brought  up  because  “someone  said  it  would  be  the  ruin  of  our 
house.”  Another  objected  to  Holly  Courts  when  it  was  started  “for 
fear  they  would  bring  Negroes  in.”  From  an  elderly,  childless  man 
living  across  from  Holly  Courts  came  the  complaint  that  the  child- 
ren were  noisy  and  there  were  too  many  of  them.  Only  one  neighbor 
knew  any  tenants  personally,  and  one  had  children  that  played 
inside  the  Project.  One  neighbor  who  lived  opposite  the  Project 
wished  she  lived  in  it.  One  man  had  petitioned  for  the  Project  in 
order  to  increase  the  value  of  his  property. 

The  neighbors  of  the  Sunnydale  Project  all  enjoyed  living  near 
it;  all  but  one  knew  some  tenants,  and  all  who  had  children  but. one 
kept  them  playing  at  home  rather  than  running  through  that  area 
because  “there  were  enough  children  in  the  project  already.”  Prop- 
erty values  are  up  because  of  the  Project  as  along  with  it  came 
streets  and  improvements.  Two  of  the  neighbors  we  spoke  to  were 
living  in  houses  built  since  Sunnydale,  and  one  was  an  ex-Sunnydale 
tenant. 

Neighbors  near  Valencia  Gardens  were  pleased  with  the  Project. 
Only  one  had  friends  in  the  Project  and  she  used  the  gardens  freely 
to  get  a sun  tan.  No  one  felt  that  the  value  of  their  property  had 
changed,  and  all  acclaimed  it  as  a vast  improvement  over  the  ball 
park  (private)  it  replaced. 

Westside  Court  neighbors  were  even  more  understandably  en- 
thusiastic about  the  Project  since  it  replaced  a run-down,  blighted 
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district.  One  owner  of  two  neat,  well-kept  homes  across  the  way  said 
his  property  value  had  been  going  steadily  down  hill  until  the  project 
stabilized  the  value ; another,  colored,  owner  said  hers  had  increased. 
All  agreed  that  the  view  had  much  improved. 

Summing  up  neighborhood  reaction,  it  appears  that  these  Proj- 
ects have  provided  evidence  that  they  improve  rather  than  destroy 
their  surroundings.  Due  to  war  conditions  only  Westside  Court 
completely  houses  the  people  it  was  designed  to  house.  In  review- 
ing the  statistics  and  impressions  from  this  sketchy  “Gallup  Poll,” 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Westside  Court  is  the  permanent 
Project  that  has  been  able  to  fulfill  the  dire  needs  of  San  Francisco. 
It  has  housed  a low-income,  abused  group  of  people  by  the  slum 
clearing  program.  It  has  housed  mainly  San  Franciscans  who  had 
lived  in  shocking  conditions.  It  also  crossed  our  minds  that  people 
moving  from  one  room  with  six  or  more  in  the  family  might  have 
little  to  compare  Westside  Court  to,  or,  being  Negro,  they  might 
hestitate  to  bear  their  souls  to  strangers. 

We  noticed  with  particular  interest  that  no  bathtubs  were  used 
for  storing  coal,  nor  were  they  used  for  anything  but  frequent, 
health-giving  baths. 

This  committee  purposely  avoided  any  contact  with  the  manage- 
ments of  the  various  San  Francisco  Housing  Projects.  We  wanted 
to  get  the  unbiased  opinions  of  the  tenants,  uninfluenced  by  the 
managements. 

We  realize  that  program  and  policy  have  been  adjusted  to  meet 
the  housing  needs  of  the  armed  forces  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  These  needs  are  decidedly  different  from  those  of  the  people 
of  the  lower  income  group,  for  whom  the  Projects  were  intended. 
Perhaps,  it  is  better  for  us  to  consider  that  the  management  did  a 
wartime  job  to  the  best  of  its  ability.  Hence,  in  all  fairness,  we 
reserve  our  comments,  suggestions  and  criticisms  of  this  phase  of 
public  housing  for  a study  at  a later  date. 

At  this  time  we  endorse  these  suggestions  derived  from  the  ten- 
ants themselves,  some  of  which  could  be  used  to  improve  the  proj- 
ects already  constructed. 

1.  More  laundry  facilities,  including  indoor  and  outdoor  lines. 

2.  More  storage  space,  especially  on  the  first  floor  for  wheeled 
toys  and  baby  carriages. 

3.  Some  play  apparatus  for  the  smaller  children. 

4.  More  cupboards  in  the  kitchens. 
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5.  Small  fences  for  individual  back  yards. 

6.  Qoset  doors  in  the  bedrooms. 

7.  No  more  interior  stairs  of  asphalt  — they  are  impossible  to 
clean  and  are  very  hurtful  at  a dangerous  spot. 

8.  Car  parking  areas  to  be  fenced  off  from  children’s  play  areas. 

Dale  Peters  Clyde  and  Vera  W.  Elliott 

GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS 

We  strongly  feel  that  our  five  permanent  projects  should  be 
returned  to  their  original  use,  that  of  housing  low  income  families, 
just  as  soon  as  the  present  shortage  of  housing  permits. 

In  order  to  house  all  low  income  families  equably  we  advocate 
no  restrictions  as  to  race,  creed  or  color  in  the  additional  public 
housing  projects.  We  find  that  when  public  housing  projects  are 
built  on  available  or  economical  sites  instead  of  slum  areas,  the 
policy  of  “maintaining  the  existing  pattern”  becomes  unjustifiable. 

To  house  greater  numbers  of  low  income  families,  we  wish  to 
recommend  the  construction  of  at  least  one  public  housing  project 
in  every  area  rebuilt  under  the  Community  Redevelopment  Act  to 
take  care  of  some  portion  of  the  people  who  formerly  lived  in  the 
district  and  who  want  to  return  to  it. 

It  is  evident  that  the  United  States  Housing  Act  should  be 
amended  to  raise  the  cost  limitations  to  an  amount  in  closer  relation 
to  existing  building  costs.  This  will  permit  the  San  Francisco 
Housing  Authority  to  complete  the  construction  of  the  six  perma- 
nent projects  deferred  now  because  of  building  costs  which  exceed 
the  legal  limit. 

It  is  the  general  feeling  that  the  design  of  our  future  public 
housing  projects  should  be  more  home-like  and  appealing  and  we 
would  like  to  see  provision  made  for  additional  recreational  areas 
for  children. 
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